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THE BOURBONS.* 





‘When any particular family,’ says the author of the book before 
us, ‘ or class of families, demands an especial share of the conside- 
ration of their fellow-men,—when the earth is ransacked for all that 
she possesses of rich and rare, of splendid and beautiful, on her 
surface and beneath it, to pamper their appetite and please their 
eye,—when the most lofty titles and the most reverential observan- 
cies which devotion had applied to the Supreme Being are made 
use of towards them,—it is surely not unreasonable to inquire what 
are their claims to such indulgences and such consideration, to so 
many obervancies and so much honour. In the following pages it 
is purposed to investigate the pretensions of a race, which carry 
those pretensions as far back as any in Europe, to the honour and 
consideration which it has so long challenged from mankind.’— 
P. i. 


This is an awful announcement! Had the pale not been broken 
in upon before, it would have looked like the first approach of a 
navigator with his hammer to knock down the fences of a mora?, or 
split the nose of an idol. The long ascendency of a particular 
family, like that of the idol, is easily accounted for. It is not 
because the idol is worth anything, but because the worshippers are 


foolish. Nevertheless, there is always something at the bottom of 


the mystery of things’to puzzle the wise as well as the foolish ; and 
we are persuaded that the world would be astonished if -it knew 
how many otherwise deep-sighted and liberal men have looked up 
to families like the Bourbons with a seeret feeling of reverence, 
simply because, as they would tell us, Providenee has placed them 
in their high station. They forget that they do not look up with 
reverence to fevers and catarrhs, which might equally be traced to 
the ordination of Providence; and they forget, till they are forced 
to bethink themselves with surprise and terror, that supposing Pro- 
vidence, for its inscrutable purposes (perhaps for the greater disgust 
of the world and with tyranny, and its speedier deterniination to get 
rid of the strange portion of evil connected with it), to have placed 
a series of foolish and vicious persons over a great nation, Provi- 
dence also wills that such persons should be discovered to be what 
they are, and treated accordingly. If it was in the order of Provi- 
dence to restore Charles “X, it was in the same order to throw him 
out again. If kings and great lords were once ordained to be 
looked upon with reverence for no reason that we can discover, it 
is manifest that they have been ordained throughout their career to 
astonish a great many wise people, and meet with singular contra- 
dictions and catastrophes; and it is no less clear, that in the nine- 
teenth century, the gratuitous admiration paid to them in general 
was ordained to look very much as if it were coming to a con- 
clusion, 

To speak seriously, the more we reflect upon the nature of the 
world, and the progress of society, the more we cannot help thinking, 


that evil, in its serious sense (for we do not hold a number of 


petty troubles and inconveniences to be evils, but rather good ex- 
citements to action) is but the pain (mysterious we grant and un- 


re 
z 


accountable, but still transitory) which accompanies the working 


out of the whole eventual good of this planct ; and that instead of 


any intention, as to part of the great mystery of things, to perplex 
us with inconsistencies between fortune and desert, or any other 
inconsistencies, we are to desire nothing of ourselves so much as a 
hearty grappling with all that is obnoxious to objection, and (if we 
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may so speak) prove ourselves worthy creatures of a beneficent 
spirit, by helping the views of beneficence, and hastening its entire 
sovereignty. Suppose the great poets could make real little worlds 
of their own, as they make fanciful ones, and suppose that the 
creatures they put into them could not be compounded of elements 
that would make them entirely happy at once :—is this a reason 
why we should suppose that the poet, in giving them a desire to 
become so, had not supplied the means of doing it; or that he did 
not watch, with the extremest interest, their endeavours to arrive 
at such a state, and look forward to the arrival as the consummation 
of his design—the demonstration of hisproblem ? But why, it is asked, 
if he could supply them with the means of becoming happy, did he not 
make them happy at once? The answer, illustrated by the actual 
case, is easy ;—because the happiness, of which creatures made of 
such elements are capable, is only to be obtained by such a process. 
Those elements, it is true, might have been left alone, and no such 
creatures made; but then an additional set of beings to those 
inhabiting other worlds, and all the additional happiness which 
they might enjoy for countless ages, would have been lost, at the 
expense of what may be truly regarded as a little evil in the com- 
parison. For granting that the human race have been in an uneasy 
condition, sometimes in a wretched one, for thousands of years, 
yet supposing that they are to see an end of their sorrows, what 
end need they have to their joys? And this may be the destiny 
of all the planets in the universe, perhaps the actual state of all of 
those that are not in their nonage. 

But to put an end to these lofty speculations, and resume our 
part in the good work of hope and endeavour, which at all events 
cannot be bad,—we shall drop down from the stars to our author’s 
duodecimo. 

Besides giving an account of the Bourbons, it is the object of the 
work before us to present to the reader a series of pictures of men and 
manners, illustrative of the times in which they reigned, and ‘thus 
to show how much that revolution was called for, which after thirty 
years of convulsion, and more than a thousand of the most grinding 
oppression, has placed France in her present favourable circum- 


| stances.’ 


This is a design very different from that of the poor tool we 
noticed yesterday, the very best effect of which could only be to re- 


| concile a few simple people to evils, from which others would deliver 


them, and thus to help the perpetuation of stupid wrong. There is 
no reason, we grant, for denying to bad kings and nobles, as well as 
to other silly people, the possession of some common humanity, 
and the excuses which all the vicious have for their vice, and the 
existence of their silliness ; but the time has come, when an end 
must be put to doing this in behalf of kings and nobles exclusively, 
or to its being done in such a manner, as to leave the many calum- 
niated in the comparison, and at the mercy of a set of men not a 
bit better by nature than themselves, and oftencr worse by circum- 
stances. When writers are to be found who still talk of the great 
majority of the civilized world as if they were asenseless multitude, 
fit only to be governed by such men as are pourtrayed in the work 
before us, it is high time so to pourtray those men, and to hold up 
crimes and absurdities asa final answer to the flattery. 

We could have wished, on their account, that the work had been 
written with more care, and witha less hasty admission of irrelevant 
matter, The author has prepared us for his being ‘ miscellaneous ;’ 
and his very instinct is a hundred times deeper than the profundi- 
ties of the wise person we noticed yesterday; but haste and the 
scissors are still too visible. The tone is altogether too careless 
and fugitive: and the author has given into the idle fashion of 
quoting scraps of prose and verse for the quotations’ sake, and 
referring to modern writers for sentiments as old as Methusalem. 
But it is full of anecdotes, which are the best part of history, let 
the latter talk of its ‘dignity’ as it may; and the spirit of the book 
is seasonable and useful. 

It is in vain to answer to such accounts as the author gives of 
the follies and atrocities of the Bourbons from times of old, that: 
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such things were not always regarded in the light they are now, and 
that many good qualities may have been mixed up with what was 
the result of a bad education. The reply is obvious :—‘ Granted : 
but what right had these men to the respect of the world more than 
the meanest and worst of their subjects ;’ and why is every allow- 
ance to be made for the iniquities of rank and station, at the 
expense of that vast majority of the nation upon whose indulgence 
they are mean enough to draw, at the very moment they are des- 
poiling them, and treating them with contempt ?—It is time to put 
an end to such enormous absurdities. 


Our author sets out with some pretty specimens of worshipful 
society :— 


‘If? says he, ‘ in the picture of society that follows, the reader 
should. find some things that do not harmonize very well with his 
reconceived notions respecting the ages of chivalry, we can assure 
him that none of the colouring has been drawn from the resources 
of the imagination—that facts, and facts alone, have supplied it. 
Unhappily among the aristocracy of that, or of most other periods 
of history, any honest employment was reckoned disgraceful. It 
was a mode of acquiring money inconsistent with their notions of 
the pursuits befittiug a gentleman. They wanted money; in those 
days they could not obtain it by gaming, but they could by pillage. 
To pillage, therefore, they betook themselves—to the pillage of 
cities, if they could get cities to pillage; if not, to the pillage of 
travellers. Princes of the blood, and even kings themselves, occa- 
sionally adopted the profession of a highwayman as the next in dig- 
nity to theirown. It might be to them but an occasional resource ; 
to an inferior class of nobles, it was a regular means of subsistence. 
‘ To commence with the kings; they offered to the nobles, and to 
the people, examples of immorality which were but too well 
followed. 


‘Hugh Capet made war upon the last successors of Charlemagne; 


perfidy ; and left them to perish in a prison. 

* Robert made war on his father, on Brunon, bishops of Langres, 
and devasted Burgundy for several years. His two sons, Henry and 
Robert, followed the example he had set them in making war upon 
his father, by making war upon hii. 


‘Burchard, surnamed the Bearded, founder of the house of | perished this illustrious ruffian.’—P. 9, 


nicles, “ the domain of Burchard, and wasted everything with fire 
and sword, except his castle, which he took.” The rebel Seigneur 
was forced to submit. 

‘The most usual instrument of torture was named Catasta. 
It consisted in placing the prisoner in a cage, or chaining him 
down upon a bed of iron, and in this situation exposing him to 
a large fire. M. Dulaure illustrates it by the following anecdote :— 
“Thibaut V, Count of Blois and Chartres, was engaged in hostilities 
with Sulpice II, d’ Amboise, Seigneur of Chaumont. He took him 

















prisoner and confined him in his prison ef Chateaudun, Every day 
Sulpice was exposed to the fire. In vain did he offer large sums for 
his ransom, His enemy wished him to give up the castle and town 
| of Chaumont. He consented to it at last; but his vassals refused 
to give up the place. Sulpice perished; he sank at last beneath 
that frightful torture.’-—P. 4. . ey ar er ee 
‘ But it was reserved for Thomas de Maine, a Baron of Picardy, 
to exhibit in its perfection the true sublime of villany. 
‘ This Seigneur,’ says the Abbot of Nogent, quoted hy M. de 
Sismondi, ‘ had, from his earliest youth, continually augmented his 
riches by the pillage of travellers and pilgrims, and extended his 
domains by incestuous marriages with rich heiresses, his relations. 
His cruelty was so unheard of, that even butchers, who nevertheless 
passed for unfeeling, are more sparing of the sufferings of the 
cattle which they are slaying, than he was of the sufferings of men ; 
for he was not content with punishing them with the sword for 
determinate faults, as people are accustomed to do: he racked them 
by the most horrible tortures. When he wished to extort a ransom 
from his captives, he hung them up by some delicate part of the 
body, or laid them upon the ground, and, covering them with stones, 
walked over them, beating them at the same time, uutil they pro- 
mised all that he required, or perished under the operation.” 





‘ Louis the Fat could not, until the twenty-second year of his 
reign, subjugate this demon in human form. He had continued his 
execrable mode of life for about eighteen years. Being besieged 


| in his castle of Coucy, he was mortally wounded and taken prisoner 
obtained possession of their throne by violence, of their persons by | 


in a sortie. ‘The King,” says M. de Sismondi, “ tried to indnce 


| him in his last moments to release the traders whom he had kid- 


Montmorency, possessed a fort in the island of the Seine, now | 


named the island of St Denis. He issued from this strong hold to 
make incursions on the Abbey of St Denis, which he frequently 
pillaged and devastated. Vivian, the Abbot of St Denis, laid a 
complaint against him before the King, who commanded the Noble 
Baron to put an end to his depredations. ‘The Noble Baron did 


| 


napped on the highway, whom he kept in prison to extort a ransom, 
or tortured for his amusements; but even in the agonies of death 
Coucy refused all mercy, and seemed to regret the loss of dominion 
over his prisoners much more than the termination of life.’ Thus 


We shall conclude our notice of this first volume to-morrow. 


Ss 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 


an € c The following extract is the conclusion of an article entitled 
not obey. The King caused the fortress of the island to be pulled «gp 


down. Burchard, more furious than ever, revenged himself on the 
lands of the Abbey, and on the poor inhabitants who cultivated 
them. The King, too feeble to restrain this brigand, thought to 
make him agree to an accommodation with the Abbot of St Denis. 

‘It was agreed that Burchard should be authorised to build a 
chateau in a place called Montmorency, near the fountain of St 
Valeri, at three miles’ distance from St Denis; that he should do 
homage to the Abbot for the fief which he possessed in the island ; 
that his Chevaliers, inhabiting the chateau of Montmorency, should 
be bound to repair twice a year, on Easter-day and on the day of 


St Denis, to the Abbey of that name, and there remain as hostages | 
until the articles stolen by the said Burchard, and the damage done | 


by him to the property of the Abbey, should be restored or repaired. 

‘ The monasteries employed a great number of means to preserve 
themselves from the attacks of the seigneurs; among others, they 
paid several chevaliers to protect them against the brigands. These 
chevaliers bore the title of avoués, defenders, &c. ; but the greater 
part, being brigands themselves, rendered this function hereditary in 


which they had undertaken to defend. 
© The Count Drogow enjoyed, in quality of avoué of the abbey of 


St Germain-des-Prés, revenues from several villages round Paris, | 
belonging to that abbey. This count, following the example of | 


other defenders, held this office by hereditary right. His fathers 
had usurped the supreme authority over the inhabitants of those 
places, and loaded them with unjust exactions, the weight of which, 
although already insupportable, was still further aggravated by the 
Count Drogow. King Robert, in 1031, forbade this Count to con- 
tinue to exact this unjust servitude; but that King was never able 
to enforce obedience. 


* Burchard LV, Seigneur of Montmorency, after the example of | 


his grandfather, Burchard I, of whom mention has already been 
g , ’ 


made, committed, in 1101, depredations upon the abbey of St | 


Denis. The Abbot then being, who was named Adam, defended 
the property of his monastery by force of arms, and with the cou- 
rage of that time; that is to say, the two enemies in emulation of 
one another, burned the villages and the crops, massacred, impri- 


soned, and tortured in their dungeons the unhappy cultivators, | 


who, strangers to those quarrels; were always the victims of them. 
Prince Louis ordered the Seigneur of Montmorency to repair to the 
King his father at Prissy. That Seigneur refused to obey, and 
was condemned by the court of the King. 
that sentence ; on the contrary, he assembled several Seigneurs o! 
his neighbourhood, to resist the royal forces. 


Prince Louis carae 
to besiege Montmorency. 


* Tle entered,” say the Great Chro- 
? y 


‘arly Patriots,’ in the present month’s ‘ Englishman’s Maga- 
ne.’ Pym isthe subject of it, and a very bold subject he was, and 
high human being, fit to be honoured by the writers of an English- 


man’s Magazine. He was one of the ‘ great men’ that ‘ have been 


| among us,’ as the poet says,— 


‘ Hands that penn’d, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none.’ 


‘His singularly commanding abilities have never been disputed. 
Even the Mercurius Politicus—the Court Journal of that day—in 
noticing his death, says ‘he was the greatest speech-maker of all 
the members.” His enemy and rival, Clarendon, tells us, that “ he 
had avery comely and grave way of expressing himself, with great 
volubility of words, natural and proper ;” and even Charles himself 
delighted to refer to the published speeches of Pym, as to a 
text book of constitutional principles. Had it been the fashion in 
his time to make specches, not for the purpose of being heard and 


| straightway acted on, but rather for that of being collected in a 
their family, oppressed the monks, and pillaged the monasteries 


| volume to be admired and read by future ages,) then might the 
speeches of Pym have rested beside those of an orator of our own 
day, the great Edmund Burke. Even as it is, those speeches of 

| the early patriot, which, by order of the House of Commons, under- 


| went his revision for the purpose of being printed, bear a_ striking 
| resemblance to those of that greatest of modern orators. They may 
| be read as elaborate and thoughtful essays, in which the precise 
matter in hand is ever treated in subservience to the great  princi- 
ples which bear upon it. His amazing power, however, consisted 
| chiefly in his resolution and boldness; and, in the clear decided 
| language which he used on moments of great emergency, he seems 
to feel as though he were delivering for posterity a noble pre- 
cedent and example. In conclusion, one instance shall be given, 
which may convey a lesson to our own time. Immediately before 
the civil war, the House of Commons feeling itscif much clogyed 
and retarded by the irresolution of the upper House, demanded a 
conference, which Pym conducted. The object of this conference 
was to convey a friendly intimation to that august body, that they 


| 


the constitution,—and could not, for an instant, oppose with the 
hance of success, their adventitious claims to the demands of an 
| unanimous people. Pym was especially requested to “ remember 
the Lords of their duty:? and nobly did he perform the office. The 


He did not submit to | conclusion of his speech is conceived in a strain of nervous elo- 


| quence, and couched in the honest seriousness and simplicity of the 
| old English tongue. He who reads it now will be induced to direct 
| ° ° 7 . bs ° ° . 

‘ his intention to the present state of his own country; and it may 


were, as Burke has since characterized them, the weakest part of 
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chance to lead him to fix that point wherein men of all classes may 
constitutionally unite, in resistance to any body of men (whoever 
they may be) that strive to press their privileges as burdens on a 
free people. 

*“We have very often suffered,” said Pym, alluding to the 
attacks lately circulated by the royalists, “ under the misinterpreta- 
tion of good actions, and false imputation of evil which we never 
intended: so that we may justly purge ourselves from all guilt of 
being authors of this jealousy and misunderstanding. We have 
been and are still ready to serve his majesty with our lives and 
fortunes, with as much cheerfulness and earnestness of affection as 
ever any subjects were ; and we doubt not but our proceedings will 
so manifest this, that we shall be as clear in the apprehension of 
the world as we are in the testimony of our own consciences, I am 
now come to a conclusion. [have nothing to propound to your Lord- 
ships, by way of request or desire, from the House of Commons. I 
doubt not but your judgments will tell you what is to be done; your 





consciences, your honours, your interests, will call upon you for the 
doing of it. The Commons will be glad to have your concurrence and 
help in saving of the kingdom ; but if they fail of it, it shall not dis- 
courage them in doing their duty. And whether the kingdom be lost 
or saved (but I hope, through God's blessing, it will be saved), they 
shall he sorry that the story of this present Parliament should tell pos- 
terity, that in so great a danger and extremity the House of Commons 
should he enforced to save the kingdom alone, and that the peers should 
have no part in the honour of the preservation of it—having so great 
an interest in the good success of those endeavours, in respect of their 
great estates and high degrees of nobility.” ’ 








SERMONS FOR CHURCH OF ENGLAND READERS.* 

A formal criticism of this volume would involve us in the discus- 
sion of a variety of questions to which we desire to advert but 
sparingly and incidentally. In making the selection, the Editor 
seems never to have lost sight of religion as connected with a Church 
Establishment, and the preservation of those existing distinctions 
among men; which are upheld by many, less because they are salutary 
than because they do exist and are agreeable to men in power. This | 
contractedness of intention may make this series more welcome to | 
aclass, but must exclude it from the libraries of many sermon- | 
readers, to whom much of its contents might be acceptable, if | 
combined with a spirit of greater enlargement. Pure Christianity 
has nothing in common with that exclusiveness which too many of 
its professors are so fond of displaying. 

The present volume contains sixteen sermons, chiefly by dignitaries 
of the Church of England, and is ornamented by a good engraving of 
Bishop Hungerford, by Dean, from a painting by Sir T. Lawrence. 
The bishop looks contented, which is much ; and benignant, which 
is better. 





* The Sunday Library ; or the Protestant’s Manual for the S thbhath- 
day: being a Selection of Sermons from Eminent Divines of t1e Church 
of England. With occasional Biographical Sketches and Notes. By the 
Rev. T. F Dibdin, B.D., Rector of St Mary's, Bryanstone square, and 
Vicar of Exning, Suffolk. Vol. UV, pp. 318. Longman. 


| 
| 


ORIGIN OF TITLES. 

In the thirteenth century kings began to be called very redoubted 
(tres redoutés)* this title was, in 1336, given by William, bishop of 
Meyon, to king Philip de Valois. All the feudal nobles soon ap- | 
propriated it; they all wished to pass for redoubtable; and, in | 
place of the real merit which they did not possess, they substituted 
the fictitious merit of proud and lofty attributes, which they exag- 
gerated even to the ridiculous—still more—even to profanation. 
They usurped the honours rendered to the Divinity; they claimed 
a participation in the incense which was burned upon the altars ; 
they adorned themselves with the titles ascribed to the Supreme 
Being. God, from the most remote antiquity down to the present | 
time, has received and receives the appellation of Lord : the nobles | 
made themselves be styled lords. In other countries this practice 
has, perhaps, been carried still farther than in France. In England, 
for example, we have our Lords Commissioners, Lords Wardens, 
&c. and even our Lord Mayors. In Scotland it was carried to an | 
extent truly ridiculous, Lverything there, clothed with a little | 
brief authority, rejoicing for the moment in the pompous insolence 
of office, bas been honoured with the lordly appellation. Besides 
their Lords Provosts, they have their Lords of Session, their Lord | 
Advocate, and formerly they had their ‘ Lords of the Articles,’ &e.&c. 

There is also a pretty strong parallel between the ancient nobility 
of France and Scotland in this respect—that both followed the 
profession of highwaymen. Many of those Scottish families, who, 
at the present day, are invested with all the insolence of power, | 
wealth, and title, are indebted for their greatness to the industry (if 
we may be allowed so to prostitute the word) of the ehevali:rs 
d industrie of those enlighted ages 

Giod is styled most high: the nobles made themselves be called 
most high. 

Ciod is also styled omnipotent: the nobles assumed the title of 
most powerful (tres puissans) or, as the style ran in English, mos¢ 
high and mighty. 





God is for the wicked an object of fear: the nobles added to 
their preceding qualifications, that of most redoubted; a qualifica- 
tion which they merited by reason of their excessive tyranny and 
inclination to evil. Thus, in the fourteenth century, men almost 
entirely brutalised by ignorance, error, and their vices, —men whose 
luxury was pampered by oppression exercised on the people,—men 
degraded by the exercise of the profession of thieves, dared to set 
themselves up as the rivals of Heaven, to assume the semblance of 
the Divinity, taking the title of most high and mighty and redoubted 
lords.— Dr Lardner’s Cabinet’ Library, Vol. V1. Historical Memoirs 
of the House of Bourbon, Vol. I. 





FINE ARTS. 


PLASTER CASTS ABOUT THE STREETS. 


A notice having been given of the erroneous Cupid that is going 
about the streets, it may not be amiss to say a few words respect- 
ing the general assortment of plaster-casts, which is carried about 
in like manner, and which is to the eye what the street-organ is to 
the ear, a means of diffusing a sentiment among the community 
above their ordinary perceptions, and supplying care with a pleasant 
thought. The world have bad a great lift in this respect since the 
days of painted shepherds and shepherdesses, though we have a 
regard for them too, and think them better memorandums of the 
country than larks in cages. 

Let us see :—to make short work of our list, for we have little 
room—there is the head of Napoleon, with his fine regular features, 
more orderly and well set than inspired; and the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s head degenerating into the mechanical ; and Shakspeare, a bust 
of no authority, taken from the picture known by the name of the 
Chandos portrait ; and Milton, impressive and characteristic, copied 
from his engravings ; and Canning, looking like a footman; and 
Lord Byron, as vacant as he (neither of these are like, or worth a 
farthing) ; and then there is the Antinous, a beautiful head, with no 
sense in the face; and the Susanna, pensive and not unpleasing (we 
know not where it comes from); andnow and then one of the chil- 
dren of Fiamingo, more natural in the physical than the moral look 
of their time of life ; and the Venus de Medici, as fine in the body as 
it is flimsy in the face and hands; and John of Bologna’s Crouching 
Venus, very good; and divers works of Canova, hardly good at the 
best, sometimes very bad, always inferior to truth and grandeur. 

lis Hebe is the best. It is light though buxom, and has a happy 
cheerfulness of approach. Yet it is not unaffected. His Venus at 
the Bath we take to be positively bad. It is lank in body, and most 
un-Venus-like in soul. There is nothing to lead us to suppose that 
she is a Venus Urania; and she is understood to be alarmed at 
somebody coming in. Canova’s genius is too flimsy to reach pos- 
terity. What a mistake bas he made of the Three Graces, affect- 
edly kissing one another; and this too in emulation of that beauti- 
ful group of the antique, the perfection of tranquil unity | 

The two little boys that are carried about, typical of the arts of 
Reading and Writing, are pleasing figures, and very creditable to 
the artist, we believe a Frenchman. They are worth hundreds of 
the Cupid. There is a horse also, very respectable ; and we believe, 
a cow of good character. The Alpine dog, with the little boy on 
his back, however attractive to good mothers, ought to be handed 
over to the inferior brethren of the trade, who sell parrots and 
mandarins. Nor are we among those who have much admiration 
for the comic figures, Tam o’Shanter and others. Comedy is hardly 
fit for sculpture ; and it is here not very well made out : at least, it 
will not do after Burns. 

The Vases that sometimes accompany these busts and figures, 
are partly antique, and partly we believe from the French. They 





_are none of them contemptible, and none of the very best order. 
| But any vase, if not in absolutely bad taste, looks well in a room ; 


and upon the whole a few shillings to spare cannot be better 


| bestowed than in purchasing something from the venders of these 


amenities. The pleasure is cheap, lasting, and a refinement. 


—— 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The venerable Mr Roscoe died last Thursday, in his eigitieth 
year, athis house in Lodge-lane, Liverpool. He was an elegant scholar, 
an honest patriot, and, we understand, au amiable man. 


— There has just died at Calais, an old gentleman of the name of 
tichard Bentley, grandson of the celebrated Richard Bentley, the critic. 


— Murray has given a thousand pounds to the Messrs Lander, 
for the journal of their new travels. The Tory bookseller has a spirit in 
those matters ; and Messrs Lander well deserve the exercise of it. 


Setr-Love MORE oR BESS SELFISH IN DirrereNT Men.—The 
If. feome men incline them to please others; and the self-love of 


| otuers is wWhclly employed in pleasing themselves.—Pore. 


Want or AGreeaBLeNness.—Few are qualified to shine in com- 
pany ; butitis in most men’s power to be agreeable. The reason, there- 
fore, why conversation runs so low at present, is not the defect of under- 
standing, but pride, vanity, ill-nature, affectation, singularity, positiveness, 
or some other vices the effect of a wrong education.—Porg. 


Fo 


| 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Hayrmanket.—The Hypocrite—A Friend at Court—No Song, No Supper. 
Encuisu Opera.—The Feudal Lady—He “ Lies Like Truth’—Comfortable 
Lodgings. 


Eneuisn OPERA. 
WE can say little, for we saw little, of the new historical melo-drama 
entitled The Feudal Lady, with which Mr Arnoup’s company 
commenced their season last night. It took us by surprise, for we 
expected a longer piece. What we did see was not of a very 
original kind, either in plot or language. 
heir (Miss Poote) and a grim criminal (Mr Perkins) and the 
heir’s mother, whom he wanted to marry against her will (Miss 
Ketty) and a serving-man, faithful and frightened (Mr J. Russey) 
—in short, every thing melodramatic in statu quo, but the audience 
did not seem interested, and at the 
hissing. 
is a bad symptom. 


close there was much 
This, in the present goodnatured state of audiences, 


We look for more effective pieces from Mr Arnoup’s enterprise, 
and the company he has got. Kee try, we observe is not with him 
this time; but Joun Reeve is, who is going to take KreLey’s 
dancing part in The Middle Temple to-morrow, which must be as 
overwhelmingly laughable on the big score, as the other was on the 
dumpy: and there is Miss Keviy, as usual, a Aostess in herself, 
as the Irishman said ; and Wrenen, a proper ‘ Rattler,’ a sort of 
hasty-pudding of a man; and Barrtcey, fatter, but almost as lively 
in his way, more potent, and as ‘like life as anything’; and Mr J. 
RussELt, who never lets a part sleep in his hands; and Mrs C. 
Joners, who has a good buxom taste of middle-aged comedy ; and 
Mr Benson Hint, who, like a sensible man, is not above taking 
verv moderate characters, and does them credit; and little Miss 
Poot, who gives the promise of a reputation more solid than the 
majority of girls brought forward so early ; and last not least, our 
welcome} friend Harriett Cawse, with her unaffected honest 
look and her rare good smile, and as truea taste at a song between 
ballad and something better, as ever you should wish to hear from 
English maiden. 


initial, and Mr Waestarr leads the band. Ss 


Mr O. Smrri is also here, with his grim 


There was a wronged | 











| 
| 
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Hlicutanp Notion or Toora-Brusnes.—A family in Edinburgh 


not keeping a footman, engaged a Highlander to serve them during a visit 
from a man of fashion. Dinner having waited an mnreasonable time one 
day for the guest, Duncan was sent into his room to inform him that it was 
on table. But he not coming, Duncan was sent again: still they waited, 
and the lady at last said to the man, ‘ What can the gentleman be doing 2’ 
—* Please ye, Madam,” said Duncan, ‘ the gentleman was only sharpening 
his teeth.’—Hawkins’s Memoirs 


A PAINTING. 

By pencils this was exquisitely wrought, 

Rounded in all the curious would behold ; 

Where life came ont, and not the painter's thought ; 

The force was tender, though the strokes were bold. 

Davenant. 

This, to use a painter’s phrase, is * truly felt,’ and shews that the poet has 
the right relish of pictures The work alluded to is the Ascension of Raphael. 
Davenant savs further. very strikingly, 

The holy mourners, who this Lord of Life 

Ascending saw, did seem with him to rise: 

So well the painter drew the passion strife, 

To follow him with bodies, as with eyes. 
This is what the poets call a ‘ rapture.” The Catholic Church has several 
instances of miracles of that sort. The late Pope was asserted to have un- 
dergone a transport of the kind; as may be seen by engravings in the pic- 
ture-shops at Rome and llorence. 


THIS EVENING. 
An Opera Seria, in Three Acts, entitled 


OTELLO. 


[By Rossint.} 


Desdemona Madame Pasta. ! 
Emilia . Madame Castelli. 
Rodrigo Signor Curioni. 


Elmira . .. . .°. Signor Santini. 

. 7 F 5 P P Signor Deville. 

ll Doge Signor De Angeli. 

Otello . ° P Signor Rubini. 

After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Watter Scotr’s Novel of 


KENILWORTH. 
{By M. Desnayres.] 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
The Principal Characters by Mile. Brocard, Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Kaniel, 
Mile. Clara, Mlle. Zoe Beaupré. 
M. Lefebvre, M. Emile. M.Simon, M. Antoni, M.Gouriet, and M. Venafra. 


lago 
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THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


SHAKSPEARE’s Comedy of 
AS YOU LIKE. IT. 
Rosalind, Miss Taylor. 
Celia, Mrs Ashton. Phoebe, Miss J. Scott. 
The Duke, Mr H. Wallack. Duke Frederic, Mr Coveney. 
Amiens, Mr Bianchi Taylor. Jaques, Mr Cooper. Le Beau, Mr Bartlett. 
Oliver, Mr Brindal. Orlanio, Mr Vining. 
Adam, Mr Mulleney. Touchstone, Mr Harley. Corin, Mr Gattie. 
Jacques de Bois, Mr W. Johnson. Sylvius, Mr Newcombe. 
After which, a Comedy in Two Acts, called 
A FRIEND AT COURT. 
Principal Characters—Miss Taylor, Mrs Faucit, 
Mr W. Farren, MrCooper, Mr Vining, and Mr Brindal. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
FISH OUT OF WATER. 
Ellen Courtly, Mrs Ashton. Lucy, Mrs W. Johnson 
Sam Savoury, Mr Harley. 
Sir George Courtly, Mr H. Wallack. Alderman Gayfare, Mr Mulleney. 
Charles Gayfare, Mr Vining. Steward, Mr W. Johnson. 


Audrey, Mrs Humby. 


To-morrow, Clari; A Friend at Court; A Day After the Wedding; and High 
Life Below Stairs. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
An entirely New Historical Melo-Drama, called 
THE FEUDAL LADY. 
: . The Music by Mr Hawes. * 
_ The Heir of Ormond, Miss Poole. ~ The Lady of Ormond, Miss Kelly. 
King Richard the Second, Mr Baker. John Scix, Mr F. Matthewa 
w Dicken Utlaw, Mr Salter. Desmond, Mr Perkins. 
Simon Seix, Mr J. Russell. Knight, Mrlrwin. Priest, Mr East. 
. After which, the New Operetta, called 
THE QUARTETTE; OR, INTERRUPTED HARMONY. 
Madame de Luceval, Miss Betts. Madame Lafonde, Mrs Jerrold. 
Justine, Miss Ferguson. General Lafonde, Mr W. Bennett. 
Ernest, Mr Wrench. Major Beleour, Mr J. Russell. 
Blaston, Mr Salter. Pippin, Mr Addison. 
To conclude with the Broad Farcical Musical Entertainment of 
COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
! The Music by Mr Hawes. 
Antoinette, Miss H. Cawse. Madame Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. Jones. 
. _ Sir Hippington Miff, Mr J. Reeve. Rigmarole, Mr Wrench. 
Captain Bonassus, Mr W. Bennett. 3ombardier Babillard, Mr O. Smith. 
Vincent Dorville, Mr J. Blana. Gregory, Mr Salter. 
Monsieur de Cachét, Mr F. Matthews. Roué, Mr B. Hill. 


To-morrow, The Feudal Lady ; The Middle Temple ; and “ Wanted a Governess .” 


SURREY THEATRE. 
Bickersrarr’s Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 

Oid Lady Lambert, Madame Simon. Charlotte, Miss Vincent. Betty, Miss Nico}. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr Williams. Mawworm, Mr Vale. Col. Lambert, Mr C. Hill. 
After which, PLancue’s Romantic Drama, entitled 
THE BRIGAND. 

Rosara, Miss Vincent. Viletta, Mme. Simon. 

Bianchi Gavotti, Mr D. Pitt. Fernanda,S pogliati, Mr Osbaldiston. 

To conclude with Pocock’s Opera of 
ROS EO Y. 

Diana Vernon, Miss S»merville. Helen Macgregor, Madame Simon. 
Rob Roy, Mr Osbaldiston. Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr Williams. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Grand Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 
THE RUSSIAN CAPTIVE. 
[By Mr Haines.]} 

The Overture and the whole of the Music by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 
Russians-—Katherine, Miss Dix. Captain Werstoff, Mr Hammerton. 
Ultzi, Mr Davies. fians Splitzic, Mr G. Sinith. Count Zingerod, Mr Keppel. 
Turks.—Omar El Azim, Mr G. Lejeune. Almorad, Mr Spencer. 
Hassan Ali, Mr Bedford. Selim, Mr Bennett. 
Bulgarians._-Myra, Mrs Waylett. Andreas Walberg, Mr Marshall. 
Michael Rostopf, Mr Wilkinson. Rodolf, Mr Green. 

The Concerted Music by Mrs Garrick, Misses Brothers, Forster, Berresford, &c. 
The Dances by Miss Ward, &c. 

To which will be added, the Burletta of 
MIDAS. 

[By Kane O’HarRa,] 

Immortals—Juno, Miss Wells. Venus, Miss lorster. 

Jupiter, Mr Spencer. Mercury, Mr Jones. Bacchus, Mr Young. 
Pan, Mr G. Smith. Mars, Mr Willing. 

Apollo, Mrs Waylett, who will sing the following favourite Songs :—* Be by your 
friends advised,’ ‘ Pray Goody,’ ‘ Come where the aspens quiver,’ ‘ Meet me 
by moonlight,’ and ‘ Kate Kearney.’ 

Mortals—Mysis, Mrs Garrick. Nysa, Miss Weston. Daphne, Miss Dix. 

“Justice Midas, Mr Marshall. Dametus, Mr G. Lejcune. 
To conclude with a New Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. Eloisa, Miss Dix. 
Juana, Miss Andrews. 
Colonel de Liason, Mr Green. Don Rimarez, Mr Munroe. 
Phelim O’Donaghue, Mr Hammerton. Philip Philpotts, Mr Marshall. 
Don Carlos, Mr Keppell. 





CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
Bickerstarr’s Opera of 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


Rosetta, Miss Forde. lucinda, Mrs Chapman. Young Meadows, Mr Henry 
Hawthorn, Mr Chapman. Justice Woodcock, Mr Blanchard. . 
Hodge, Mr Buckstone. 


With a FARCE, and 
BLACK-EY’D SUSAN. 
Black-Ey’d Susan, Mrs Chapman. William, Mr J. Vining. 


AstLEy’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’s Seenes 
in the Circle—Battle of Waterloo. 
Cooxe’s Egurstnian Circus, Grear Winonitei Str 


Haymarket.— Feats of Horsemanship, and a 
Variety of other Entertainments, ; 





ns for the 
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Tuomas, Newsvender, Birchin lane, Cornhill ; Fir.p, Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street; Kgnnetu, Corner of Bow street; Tur nour, Theatrical 
t, 10 Broad Court, Long Acre ; LLoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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